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The zeal shown by my large tind kind audiences of last year, in 
using the printed outlines as an aid in taking notes, prompts the pub- 
lication of this enlarged edition. 

I again urge that University lectures require that the hearers wobk. 

These pages are prepared as helps in this work — ^work in noting 
during the lecture and in reviewing after it. 

The lectures on Mediaeval History will be mainly, as regards phras- 
ing, extemporaneous; those on Modem History will be delivered from 
manuscript, 

Both notes and manuscripts of last year have had conscientious re- 
vision, and fifteen new lectures have been added* 

A. P. W 
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OUTLINES 

OF 

XiEOTURES OlSr HISTORY* 



I. 

THE STUDT OF HISTOET. 

I. Opinion op this Age. 

1. Thiers' remark as to eagerness of these times in historioal 
Studies (Consul. & Empire, vol. 14.) 

2. Comparison between this Century and the last, as to me- 
thods of solving State -problems and World - problems. 

3. Prominence of Historical studies in the great Universities 
of the world. 

4. Constantly recurring conversion of splendid studies in 
Philosophy, Politics, Natural Science, Philology, etc., into the 
form of History. 

n. Purpose of Historical Studies. 

1. AccumiUaHon—{A) of Facts and Principles — (B) of Laws. 

(A) Facts and Principles given by study of leading Ancient 
and Modern Civilizations — ^India, China, Persia, Greece, Medisdval 
Italy, Modem England and France. 

(B) Laws. The greatest law in History — ^The two extreme 
views of this law — (Millar's History and Charles Kingsley's re* 
cent inaugural.) 

Illustration of the Divine current of law and purpose through 
History. 

Proof of its reality*— in the Roman downfall — ^in the Empire of 
Charlemagne — in tlje Crusades— in thoughts, words and works of 
the last century. 

2. Discipline, — Of certain flippant charges against the disci- 
pline of Historical studies. 

The true idea of Mental Discipline. (A) Discipline for Keen- 
ness and Precision of Mind. (B) Discipline for Breadth of Mind, 

Sure guarantee in historical studies for discipline of both kinds 
—especially the latter. 

HI. Worth op Historical Studies. 

1. Their most practical use. (Quotation from Bautain.) 

2. Their most noble use. 

3» Effectiveness of these studies in a many-sided culture. 
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^ OUTLINES OF LECTURES 

IL 
tHE BEST COUBSE OF HISTOEICAL STUDY. 

I. Tboublbs and Dakgbbs. 

1. Troubles of Young men on entering this study. 

2. Vagabondizing without guides. 

3. Bad Guides — Delvers — Painters — Counterfeiters.. 

4. The Dealers in Sham-history and their utterances. 

5. Effects of these on Young Students. 

6. Good Guides. The Builders. 

Y. The two great questions, then, " Whut shall I readf ** 
" Sow shaU I read it f '^ 

n. What to Read. 

1. Narratwe History^ and its best course. 

2. Philosophy of History ^ and its best course. 
d. Special History^ and some good courses. 

in. How TO Bead. 

1. Narrative History — Necessity of close, orderly, structura* 
study, therein. 

w hat the dry part of early Historical Studies is worth. 

Worth of careful studies in Geography,* Dr. Arnold's remark 
—(My own experience among Western Students.) 

Worth of manly studies in Chronology. Which dates are 
worth learning and which are not — Grouping of events. 

2. Philosophy of History — What spurs and what curbs are 
to be used. 

3. Special History — Combination of the above methods. 4, 
Skill in choice of events. Protection against Woodenness. 6. Ne^ 
cessity of getting into the stir of History, Use of high toned 
Historical Romances and Novels. 

IV. On the Heabing of Lectures. 

1. What is to be guarded against, 

2. What is to be sought. 

3. Sketch of the present course of Lectures. 

"^TbeMapB freqaently luied during the Lectures are the Historical Wall-Mapaof 
BretBohneider. Ab occasion requires the Historical Atlas of Spruner, and, forgeneriJi 
Views, that of Qnin will be used. 
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ON HISTORY. 5 

III. 

^HE FALL 07 THE EOMAH EMFIEE. 

I. State op the Empire bepobe its Fall. 

1. Boundaries — Statesmanship as well as Generalship shown 
in the choice of them. 

2. Geographical divisions — ^Prefectures, Dioceses, Provinces. 

3. Social divisions — ^Apparent confusion in divisions usually 
made. 

Three divisions by Bancroft. Six by Sismondi. Reconciliation 
of these two systems of social division. 

4. Cities^-Rom^ca and Provincial — Corrupt but Brilliant civi- 
lization therein. (Personal observations among remains of Roman 
cities in France and Italy). 

5. JRvttal Districts — ^Blackness and foulness of civilization 
therein. 

;^6. 27^^ Leading Causes of this hla^Jcness^ foulness and decline. 
Confusion of these causes by different writers. How they may be 
disentangled, grouped and stated. 

7. 2%e greatest Cause — ^Agreement of all good authorities, 
Guizot, Montesquieu, Sismondi, Schlosser, Gibbon, Bancroft, Ali- 
son, on this point, though they differ as to other causes. 

8. Forced Lahw as opposed to Free Labor — ^Point of most 
intense blackness. Convergence and divergence of evils — Reduc- 
tion of all the causes generally assigned, mainly to one. Absence 
of all idea of Civil Liberty. 

* II. The Babbabians. 

1. The principal races. 

2. Dealing of each with the Empire, 
a. Courses taken in Migrations. 

in. The Invasion and its EppEcrrs. 

1. Immediate effects. 

2. Remote effects. How that which seemed a fall of our race 
backward is now seen to be a great stride forward. 

3. Foundation laid in Miropean Character for Individual 
Liberty. 

* The Phytleal Wall-Mapt, on wUoh th« hornet and migrations of the great races are 
pointed oat, are those of Von sydow. 
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OUTLINES. OP LECTURES 

IV. 
THE FEUDAL STSTEM. 

I. Obigin. 

1. Necessity of searching Barbarian and Romano - Gallic So^^ 
cieties for principles from which Feudalism sprang. 

2. Search in Barbarian Society. Clansnip. Two modes of 
distributing booty. 

3. Search in Romano-Gallic Society. Nature of the new booty* 

4. The Invasion in Gaul. Application of old double system of 
booty distribution to the distribution of land and serfs. 

6. Hence the different tenures — Beneficiary — ^Allodial —Tri- 
butary. 

6. Classes of men determined by these tenures. (A) Freemen^ 
(B) Fideles or Vassals, (C) Freedmen, (D) Serfs. 

n. Pboobess. 

1. Under Clovis and the Merovingians. 

2. Under Charlemagne and the Carlovingians. 

3. Under Hugh Capet aud the Capetians. 

4. Explanation of Guizot's remark as to the utter chaos of this 
period. 

6. General statement of the logical growth of feudal ideas* 
6. Chronological limits. 

in. Full Development. 

1. Developed Feudalism in France, Germany, etc. 
(2. Of the Countries where Feudalism was not developed.) 

3. Developed Feudalism as introduced into England at the. 
Norman Conquest, [1066.] 

4. Relation of Suzeraine to Vassal — ^Homage — Oath of Fealty 
—Investiture— Rights and duties of Suzeraine. Rights and duties 
of Vassals. ^Quotations from De Barante's, Diics de JBourgogne,) 

6. Relations of Vassal to Vassal — Peerage — Right to Justice 
—Judicial Combat— Private War. 

6. The Castle— Quotation from Mbnteily JUstoire des Fran- 
paiSy etc. Personal observations of remaining Castles. 

i. The Serfs (and Villainage) — Sufferings by War— by ezao^ 
tions— by famine. 

IV. EFFEcrrs. 

1. On Society, (and on Serfs.) 

2. On Feudal lords. 

8, General statement of the effects of Feudalism on civilization « 
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ON HISTORr. 7 

V. 
THE CRUSADES. 

i 

I. Remote Causes, 

1.. Pilgrimages ^Quotation from the "Faery Queene.") 

2. New Opposition to Pilgrims. The Seljuks. 

3. Preparation of the minds of the People for Crusade's. 
.^ 4. " " Nobles " 

6. The two Causes named by Guizot. 

6. General idea of approaching end of the world. 

II. Immediate Causes. 

1. Peter the Hermit and his preaching. 

2. Urban II. at Placentia and at Clermont, [1096.] 
[Machiavelli's theory of the Papal Crusading Policy.] 

in. Chronicle of the Crusades. 

Mrst Crusade: 1. Walter, Gottschalk and Peter with the 
People. 2. Godfrey and others with the Nobles. 3. Policy of 
the Emperors at Constantinople. 4. Crusaders at Nice, Dory- 
Iseum, Antioch, Edessa. 5. Taking of Jerusalem, [1099.] 

Second Crusade: St. Bernard. Conrad 111. Louis VII. 
Loss of Jerusalem. 

Third Crusade: Fred. Barbarossa. Philip Augustus. 
Richard. Taking of Acre. Treaties. 

Fmirth Crusade : New route sought. Baldwin of Flanders 
and Dandolo. Affairs in Constantinople. Latin Empire. 

Fifth Crusade : Andrew of Hungary. John of Brienne 
and Hugh of Lusignan. 

Sixffh Crusade: Frederic H. 

Seventh Crusade : St Louis at Damietta. 

Eight Crusade : St. Louis before Tunis. His death. End 
of Crusades and of Christian power in the East, [1291.] 

IV. Effects. 

1. As summed up by Voltaire and Gibbon. 2. By Robertson. 
3. By Sir J. Stephen. 4. By Michaud. 6. By Guizot. 6. Striking 
idea of the effect of Crusades in deepening European Religion 
and Religious Art, put forth by Mrs. Jameson. 
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8 OUTLINES OF LECTURES 

VI. 
THE RISE 07 CITIES. 

1. Gibbon's description of Roman Municipal System serving 
to explain ; 

2. Guizot's declaration that the Municipal system is the main 
legacy of Roman civilization to Modem. 

3. Natural division of subject into (A) Cities to which this 
legacy was transmitted directly and materially. (B) Cities to* 
which it was given indirectly — ^as an idea or model. 

4. Geographical divisions very nearly corresponding to above. 

I. Cities op thb South of Ettropb. 

1. Italian cities under Ostrogoths and Theodoric— under East- 
em Empire and Justinian — under Lombards and Alboin— under 
Charlemagne and his successors — ^under the complete Anarchy — 
under Hungarian and Saracen forays. 

2. Rebuilding of city walls, 

3. Restoration of Municipal privileges by Emperor Otho. 

4. Sketch of Ital. Republics in their primary form. Political 
organization. Military organization. 

6. Dealings of the German Emperors with these Republics. 

6. How uiese republics gained great increase of Dignity, of 
Wealth, of Military Discipline. 

Y. Bloom of Ital. repub. civilization in 13th Century. Indivi- 
dual development. Social. Saying of Machiavelli. 

8. Guizot's specification of two great evils in these republics, 
— ^Two causes of these evils. 

9. Cities mastered by Tyrants — Quotation from Sismond^s 
Sist. des Hepubliqices Italiennes. 

10. Downfall of Italian Liberty, at visit of Charles V., [1630.] 

11. What these republics did for the political development of 
Italy. 

II. CrnKS OF KOBTHEBN EUBOPB. 

1. Difference in relative importance of Cities and Country be- 
fore and after invasion. 

2. Causes of farther decline of Northern Cities. 

3. Birth and growth of Feudal towns. Oppressions, Insur- 
rections. 

4. Attempts of towns to gain charters. (A) By conquest, (B) 
by purchase. Effect of Crusades on these attempts. 

6. Policy of Louis le OroSy in France, and Frederic Barba- 
rossa in Germany. {HiiUmamCa Stoedtewesen), 
6. Charters of Community— Municipal Liberty. 
1. Summons to National Councils— JPolitical Liberty. 

8. Union of People and Kings against Nobles. 

9. Destruction of Charters by later French Kings and rise of 
French Nation. 

10. Comparison between effects of city systems in Northern 
and Southern Europe. 
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ON HISTORY. 

VII. 
MOSACHISM. 

I. Origin. 

1. Of certain flippant explanations. 

2. Attempt, in more iaimess, to discover its foundation prin- 
ciples. State of Society necessary to the forcible working of these 
principles. Illustrations from History of Asia. 

n. Cheistian Monachism in the East. 

1. Anachorites — St. Anthony and others. 

2. Cenobites — St. Pachomius and others. 

3. Monasteries near Cities — St. Basil and others. 

4. Main characteristics of Eastern Monachism at this full de- 
velopment. 

III. Monachism in the West. 

1. First form as introduced by Athanasius and spread by 
Donatus, Martin and others. Deep difibrence between Eastern 
and Western phases of Monachism. 

2. Second form^ St. Benedict. His Rule. Progress of Bene- 
dictines. 

3. Benedictine order as reformed by St. Bruno, by St. Bernard, 
by St. Norbert and others. 

4. Ever recurring cycle in Monastic history of Earnestness, 
Wealth, Decay. 

6. State of Europe in 13th Century. Effects of Crusades in 
preparing Europe for renewal of devotion in the Church. Effects 
of heresy, in France, in preparing Europe for a display of exertion 
in the Church. 

6. St. Francis and the restoration of Devotion. 

7. St. Dominic and the restoration of Exertion. 

8. Monachism in the Hight of its Power; Illustration by 
DugdMa Monasticon. 

9. Decay of Monasticism hi all its branches. Effects of Eras- 
mus' wit — of Luther's logic— of King Henry's strong arm. 

IV. Efpects. 

1. On Material development of Europe. 

2. " Mental " « « 
8. " PoHtical " " « 
4. '* Moral « " " 
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10 OUTLINES OF LECTURES 

VIIL 
THE DEVELOFXEHT OF PAPAL POWEB. 



1. Of the two great classes standing in the way of studies on 
this subject. Mrst Class — ^TJltraists supporting the Papacy^ 

{Quotations from Balmes and from Bishop Spaulding) ; Second 
)las8 — XJltraists opposing the Papacy (Quotations from DowUng^ 
and from Gumming.) 

2. Of our proper method. Of some men who have written 
fairly. Catholic Bossnet and Ferrand. Protestant Gieseler — 
Neander — Milman. 

3. Two orders in arranging the History of the Papal Power. 

I. Chbonological Order of Events. 

1. The Bishops and Metropolitans. 2. The Patriarchs — 
Patriarchate in West of Europe. 2. Damasus [378] and the 
decision of the Episcopal causes. 4. Advice in doctrine sought 
from Bp. of Kome, Decretals. 6. Effects of Arian and other 
controversies. 6. Innocent I [402], Leo I [440]. Assertion of a 
Theory to account for existing Practice. 7. Law of YaJentinian 
in, [445-8.] Position of Papacy after Downfall of Western 
Empire. 9. Gregory the Great [590-604]. 10. Zachary and 
his successors in dealings with the Carlo vingians. 11. Nicholas 
L [858-67] False Decretals. 12. Gregorj; VII [1073-85], and 
Innocent III [1198-1216]. 13. Temporary Decline of the Par 
paxyy under (A) Boniface YIII [1294-1303] (B) Popes at Avig- 
non [1305-76.] (C). Great schism, with Councils of Constance 
[1414-18] and Basle [1431-48.] (D.) Protestant Reformation. 
14. Council of Trent and establishment of Papacy on its modem 
footing. 

n. Logical Order of Causes. 

1. Position of Rome in the West of Europe. 

2. Tradition in regard to succession. 

3. Assertion of a Theory to support existing Practice. 
3. Absence of direct control after 476. 

6. Great Men and Great Deeds. 

6. Necessity of Papacy in European Political Organization^ 

n. " " " Religious " 
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ON HISTORY. 11 

IX. 
THE CEEI8TIAH CLEABIHGh-inP 07 EUROPE. 



1. Immensity and glory of that work. 

2. Splendid agency of Christianity therein. 

I. Medleval Christianity in its Externals. 

1. Of some leading developments of Doctrine. 

2. " " « Institutions. 

3. " « " Kitual. 

4. " " " Men. 

5. Suggestions as to the naturalness and necessity of that Un- 
reason in Doctrine — Strength in Institutions — ^Pomp in Ritual 
—Toughness in men. 

n. Medleval Cheisianity in its Essentials, 

1. The Nature of these Essentials. 

2, Their activity and power despite all Mediaeval crusts or 
husks. 

in The Christian Pioneers. 

1. Ulphilas in the South-East. 

2. Columban and others in France. 

3. Augustin and others in England. 

4. Anschar in Denmark and Sweden. 

6. Boniface in Germany. 

III. Christian Pioneer Work. 

1. In taming or rebuking tyrants. 

2. In undermining organized Wrong. 

3. In devising Charities. 

4. In promotmg Order. 
6. In improving Law. 

6. In training Statesmen. 

7. In encouraging Literature, Science and Art. 

8. Notice of some early Germs of Trouble. 

Y. Lessons. 

1. On the most worthy work of a life. 

2. On some great fields now thrown open to Christian 
pioneers. 
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X. 

■ OHAXlCEDAiriSX. 

I. Mohammed. 

1. Birth — ^Tribe and family— Early life — ^Progress toward 
higher station. Ehadijab. 

2. Probable moral and social appearance of Arabia to Mo- 
hammed. 

3. Moral and social appearance of Christian world to him, 
(Koran ix.) 

4. Apostleship— Claims of Mohammed in relation to pre- 
vious revelations, (Koran Ixi.) 

6. Proselytism — ^Answer to the call for miracles, (K. xi.) 

6. The Hegira, [622]^--Mohammed in Medina — ^Permission 
to convert with Sword, (K. xxii.) 

7. Victory of Beder— Defeat of Ohod, (K. iii.) 

8. Mohammed supreme in Mecca — Summons to Heraclius 
and others. 

Mohammed's death, [632] — Different theories of his char- 
acter. 

II. The Koban. 

1. Mode of Revelation — Collection — ^Literary character. 

2. Its position as a bajsds of Religion, (K. i, cxii, Neander iii, 
85.) 

3. As a basis of Morals, (K. v.) 

4. As a basis of Civil Law, (K. iv, xxiv.) 

5. As a basis of Criminal Law (K. ii.) 

m. Mohammed's Successobs. 

1. Abu Beker — Omar — Othman — Ali. 
"^ 2. The Ommiades— Damascus [660-760.] 

3. The Abbassides— Bagdad [750-1 268.J 

4. Caliphate of Cordova [750-1238.] 

6. Kingdom of Granada [1238-1492.] 
6. The Turks. 

rV. Influence op Mohammedanism on Civilization. 

1. Religious, Moral and Political influence in Asia. 

2. .Esthetic influence in Europe — (Illustration by Owen 
Jones' "Alhambra.") 

3. Intellectual and Economic efiects in Europe. 
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ON HISTOEY. 13 

XI. 

THS SXSE OF r ASUAXSirTAmT POWEB HT EIGLAII). 



1. Idea of Representation in Ancient Republics. Mediseval 
Republics. Rousseau's Idea in the Contrat Social. 

2. Two orders in presenting this History. 1. Order of 
Facts, or Chronological order. 2. Order of Ideas, or Logical 
order. 

I. Chbonologioal Obdeb. 

1. Representation in Saxon period {Witena-gemot) 

2. " " Norman " {Grcmd ConaeU.) 
8« " " Plantagenet period. 

4. •* " Lancastrian. " 

6. " " Tudor « 

6. " « Stuart. " 

7. " " Orange. " 

II. Logical Obdes. 



Causes of progress toward good popular representation in 
England. 

1. First cause — ^Firmness of Norman Royalty and necessities 
of Nobility. 

2. Second Cause — ^Encroachment of Greater Nobility and 
necessities of Royalty. 

3. Third Cause — Defect in certain Royal titles. 

4. Fourth Cause — Pecuniary necessities of Kings. 

6. Fifth Cause — ^Advantage taken of Kings during their ne- 
cessity or weakness. 

6. Sixth Cause — English Law Courts. Presumption con- 
iddered on the side of Liberty. 

1. Seventh Cause — ^Union of the lesser Nobility with Com- 
mons. 

n. Lessons. 

1. In regard to fanaticism/ 

2. In regard to steady progress of Liberty. 
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xn. 

THE BI8E OF PABUAMEHTAAT POWBB HT FSAHOE. 



1. Onr natural errors on this subject. 

2. Necessity of escaping tbem before studying modern 
French history. 

I. Beginnings. 

1. French Parliament in its Barbarian form. 

2. " " under PhiL Augustus and St. Louis. 

n. Dkvklopmknt under Philip the Fair. [1285-1314.] 

1. Division of Powers in the Kingdom. 

A. Political division — Council of State. 

B. Financial " Chamhre des Comptes. 

C. Judicial " Parliament. 

2. Lawyers versus Barons — ^Lawyers victorious. 

in. Development under Chaeles Vll and Louis XI [1422-83.] 

1. Creation of new Parliaments. 

2. Registration. 

3. The Bed of Justice. 

rV". Supplementary Modern History. 

1. Purchase of Places. 

2. The Paulette. 

3. Parliament under Louis XIII, XIV and XV. 

V. Influence of Parliaments in France. 

1. On Liberty. 

2. On Political Education. 

VI. The States General. 

1. Why mentioned here. 

2. Causes of its first Convocation [1302.] 

3. Its History afterward. 
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ON HISTORY. 16 

xrrr. 

THE LABOBIHO CLASSES OF THE KIDDLE AGES. 

First Lecture, 
I. Labobing Class in the Roman Empike. i 

1. Freemen. 

2. Serfs. 

3. Slaves. 

II. Laboring Class in Fbance. 

Mrst Period. — 5th Century to 10th. 

Seeming effect of Barbarian Invasion to extend slavery. To 
deepen it. Real effect to elevate slavery into serfdom. 
Second Period. — 10th Century to 14th. 
Progress toward freedom prompted by the Church. 

"" " " " Struggles of boroughs, 

« " « " Louis VI. 

" " " " Crusades. 

*' " " " Certam great Nobles, 

« " " " Privileged cities of 

SouUi. 
« " " " Louis X and PhiUp 

' the Long. 
Reality of this progress shown by an edict of St. Louis. 
Third Period. — 14th Century to 17th, [to States General of 
1614.] 

Effects of English wars on the French laborers. Revolt of 
the *'*' Jacqysrie'*'* Reprisals. Reaction. Stagnation. [Quota- 
tions from Monteil.] Summary of grievances of laboring classes 
as given by Biot, and by Robert in {DPRatoire de S Claaae 
Ouvri^re.) 

Fourth Period—[lQlQ-llS9] to (French Revolution.) 
Overthrow of Serfdom and of much else. 
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XIV. 

hhe iabobing classes oe the kiddie ages. 

Second Lecture. 
in. Laboeing Classes in England. 

Mrst period, — ^Anglo Saxon times. 

Main Divisions of Society. Thanes. Ceorls. Thralls. (D- 
lustration from Ivanhoe.) 

Second period. — ^From Norman Conquest to reign of Henry 
II, [1066-1164.] 

Effect ot the Conquest on laborers. Change from Ceorls 
and Thralls to Villeins. Villeins regardant. Villeins in gross. 

Ihird Penod— Heniy n to Magna Charta, [1154-1216.] 

Progress toward Liberty from causes named in last lecture. 
Progress arising from right spirit in Courts of law. The Jus- 
ticiaries — Glanville — Carlyle's Abbot Samson. The Chances for 
legal enfranchisement — Burden of Proof and Legal JPresump- 
tion. Magna Charta and the French Charters compared in their 
mention of Serfs' rights. 

Fourth Period.— De^Xh of John. [1216] to middle of 15th 
Century. 

Number of Villeins in England during John's reign. Insur- 
rection of Jack Cade, [1450.] Progress shown by demands of 
Cade's men. 

Change from Villeins Regardant to Copyholders. Change 
from Villeins in Gross to Free Laborers. 

IV. Comparisons. 

, . j Effects in England of fair treatment of the serf question. 
( Effects in France of foul treatment of the serf question. 

J ( Power of English Yeomanry. 
( Weakness of French Peasantry. 

V. Lessons. 

1. Necessary weakness of a land under a serf culture. 

2. Need of something beyond a logical and legal develop- 
ment of original bad system in a nation. 

3. Hopelessness of national attempts to withstand the Divine 
law and purpose. 
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XV. 

THE HEDIiEVAL HISTOBT 07 FBAHCE. (Summary.) 

I. Merovingian France, [481— 762.] 

1. The Franks and CIotIs. 

2. Successors of Clovis. 

3. Mayors of the Palace. 

II. Carlovinqian France, [762-987.] 

1. Pepin le Bref. 

2. Charlemagne. 

8. Charlemagne's Successors — ^Rapid growth of Feudalism — 
Edict of Mersen, (847). Edict of Kiersey (877). 

4. The rise of a new dynasty. 

m. Feudal France, [987-1180.] 

1. Hugh Capet and his four successors. 

2. Louis VI, Louis VII and Enfranchisement of Communities. 

IV. First Victories of Royalty over Feudality, [1 180-1328.] 

1. Philip Augustus and Louis VIII. 

2. St. Louis — more progress — 13th Century. 

3. Philip the Fair and his struggles. 

4. Sons of Philip the Fair and their concessions to serfs. 

V. France IN Anarchy, [1328-1436]. 

1. Philip of Valois and Edward III. — ^Hundred years War. 

2. Variations in success, Crecy — Poictiers — Agincourt. 

3. Internal condition of France. 

4. Joan of Arc and Charles VII. 

VI. Final Victories op Royalty over Feudality. 

1. Expulsion of English from France by Charles VII. 

2. Creation of standing armies and Parliament of Toulouse. 
8. Reign of Louis VI, [1461-83]. 

4. " Charles VUl, [1483-98]. Louis XII [1498-1515]. 
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XVI. 

THE HEDLSVAL BISTOBT OF OEEKAHT. (SmnniMy.) 

L Gebmjlny befobe Chablbma^gkb. 

1. Early Germanic character — Institutions. 

2. Positions of leading tribes in Vth Century. 

II. Chablemagne atstd his Successobs, [768-911]. 

1. German subjugation and christianization. 

2. Anarchy after Charlemagne. Partition of Verdun, [843.] 

in. Election of Conbad of Fbanconia, [911-18.] 
IV. House of Saxont, [918-1024.] 

1. Henry the Fowler, [918-36,] Fights Barbarism— Builds 
Cities. 

2. Otho I. [936-73,] Fights Feudalism — ^Annexes Italy. 

V. House of Fbanconia, [1024-1138.] 

1, Conrad H. Henry IH — Greatest extension of Germany. 

2. Henry IV. [1056-1106] — Struggle of the Investitures. 

VI. House of Suabia ob Hohenstaufen, [1138-1260.] 

1. Frederic I. Barbaroasa [1152-90.] War on Italian Lib- 
erties. 

2. Frederic H. [1216-60.] War on Pope and Italian Libeities. 

Vn. The Anabchic Pebiod, [1250-78.] 

1. Character of the Time. 

2. Formation of Hanseatio League — ^Rhine League, 

Vin. House OF Hapsbueg. [FLrat period. 1273-1346] 

1. Rudolph of Hapsburg and his work, [1273-91.] 

2. Albert of Austria and Swiss Liberty, [1298-1309.] 

XI. House of Luxembueg, [1346-1438.] 

1. Charles IV. New Constitution of Qermany — Golden Bull 
[1356.] 

2. Sigismund — Council of Constance, [1413.] First Imperial 
Tal — ^Modern idea of the Army. 

X. House of Hapsbubg, [Second period^ 1438.] 

1. Albert HI. and Successors. 

2. Maximilian I. [1493-1619]— Efforts at Centralization. 
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xvn. 

THE KEDISTAL HI8T0ST OF HALT. (SnmmarfO 

1. Kingdom of Italy under the Heruli, [476-93.] 

2. " " " Theodorio and the OstrogothSi 

[493-564.1 

3. " " " Eastern Empire, [554-68.] 

4. " " " Lombards, [668-774.] 

6. " " " Charlemagne and Successors, [774 

-888.] 

6. Anarchy — ^Berengarius and Guido— Huns and Saracens, 

7. The Birth of Italian Liberty. 

8. Berengarius II. — Otho I. — ^Italy annexed to Germany. 

9. Progress of Venice — ^Pisa and Genoa during Crusades. 

10. Struggle with Fred. Barbarossa, [1162-90.J Guelphs and 
Ghibellines — ^Lombard League — ^Legnano— Peace of Constancei 
[1183.] 

11. Struggle with Fred n. [1216-50.] 

The Italian Republics. 

1. Political and Constitutional Sketch of Venice. 

2. " " " Florence. 

3. " " " Genoa. 

4. " . " " Milan. 

TTRANirr. 

1. The Aristocracy in Venice. 

2. The Medici in Florence. 

3. The Doria in Genoa. 

4. The Visconti and Sforza in Milan. 

6. House of Este at Ferrara — ^La Scala at Verona, etc* 

Obioih of Itauan Ttsannt. 

1. In local riv^ry. 

2. In rivalry of Party. 

8. In Commercial rivalry. 

4. In want of just ideas of Liberty. 

6. Last scene of all— Charles V. [1530.] 

^SouTHBBN Italy. 

Notice of Neapolitan and Sicilian history. 
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xvm. 

THE MEDLSTAL HISTOBT OF EHOLAHD. (Summary.) 

1. Withdrawal of the Romans. The Picts and Scots. 

2. Invasion of Saxons and Angles : — ^Their Kingdoms. 

I. Saxon Peeiod. 

1. St. Augustin and estahlishment of Christianity, [6 96-61 6 J 

2. Egbert and the formation of England, [82'7.] 
8. Alfred and general improvement. The Danes. 

4. Edward the Confessor, [1042-66.] Norman Influetices, 
6. Anglo Saxon Institutions. 

II. NoEMAN Peeiod, [1066-1154.] 

1. Wm. the Conqueror and his work. — ^Wm. Ruftis. 

2. Henry I. and his work. 

3. Stephen and Anarchy. 

HE. Plantagenet Peeiod, [1154-1399.] 

1. Henry H. His hold on France — Constitutions of Claren-^ 
don, etc. 

2. Richard J. John. Magna Charta, [1216.] Relations with 
the Pope. 

3. Henry III. Renewals of Mag. Charta — Simon of Montfort. 

4. Edward I. The Commons. The Clergy. Wales. 
6. Edward II. Scotland free. 

6. Edward IH. Hundred years war. (Crecy and Poictiers*) 
1, Richard H. Wycklif. Richard's overthrow. 

IV. Lancasteian Peeiod, 1399-1461. 

1. Henry IV. New Policy. The Lollards. 

2. Henry V. King of England and France. 
8. Henry VI. Defeats in France — The 'Hoses. 

V. YoEK Peeiod, 1461-85. 

1, Edward IV. Warwick. Edward V. 

2. Richard fin. (Gloster.) Bosworth Field. 

VI. TuDOE Peeiod, 1485. 

1. Henry VH. — Condition of England ; Centralization* 
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XIX. 

THE OATHEDSAL BXTILDEIIS AlTD MEDISVAL BCUIP. 

TOBS. 

I. Analysis of Classic Abt. 
1. In Grouping. 2. In Single Members. 3. In Ornament 

n. Gothic Abchitectu re and ScuLProitE. 

1. Birth. 2. Growth, (at Bayeux, Coutances and SaUsbury,^ 
—(at Basle, Freyburg and St. Ouen,) — (at Paris, Rheims ana 
Ohartres.) 

m. The Cathedral Builders. 
1. Their organization and spread. 

IV. The Cathedral. 

1. Towers and their Grotesques — ^Arcades — ^Rose windows — 
Entrance — ^Interior. 

V. Analysis of Gothic Art. 

1. In Grouping. 2. In Single members. 3. In Ornament, 

VI. Mediaeval Sculptors. 

1. The Sculptor as Teacher. (Lessons in Stone at Notre Dame 
de Paris.) 

2. The Sculptor as Preacher. (Sermons in stone at Meaux— 
Breslau and elsewhere.) 

3. Playfulness of Gothic Sculpture. (Rouen — Chartres.) 

4. Fullness of Life in Gothic Sculpture. (Example of this in 
animate sculpture at Temple Church London — ^Example in in- 
animate sculpture at Nuremberg.) 

5. Earnestness and truthfulness of Gothic Sculpture. 

6. Of certain Gothic petrifactions of old thoughts. 

7. The Repose of Gothic Monumental Sculpture. (Contrasts 
in Westminster Abbey.) 

Vn. Lessons. 

1. As to the essential Good in Art. 

2> As to the possibility of noble art in our own country. 
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XX. 

THE SEVIVAL OF lEASHIHG. 



Preliminary Sketch of the great Double Combination now ta 
be studied. The combination of Greek Learning with two great 
masses of National Character — the Romanic and Teutonic. 

I. Thb Greek Leaendtg. 

Mental and moral wretchedness of Eastern Empire after the 
feU of Western. 

Continued brightness of the Greek Learning. 

First contacts of this learning with Western Europe — Oppom^ 
tion of ScKolastics. 

Old and new work of Scholasticism. 

The Greek culture party gains groiind. 

Main fortresses of the Scholastic party in Europe. 

Effects of FftU of Constantinople, [1453.] 

n. The Romanic Chaeacter. 

How this Character had been developed after the Fall • of 
Rome, [476.] 

First — in Foiities. 

A. By mixture with Northern character. 

B. By long, patient struggles for National Liberties. 

C. By short, sharp struggles for Municipal Liberties. 

D. By schooling under Mediaeval Republics. 

E. Lnmediate good effects of their extension of Politioal 
Liberty. 

F. Final Ruinous effects of their ignorance of Civil Liberty. 

Secondly — in Morals and Fdigion, 

A. Effects of Papal State-Cratt on Italian Morals. 

B. Effects of the great Schism in 14th and 15th Centuries. 

C. Effects of the personal character of certain Popes (Alexan^ 
der VI. — Julius n.), on Italian Manliness. 

Thirdly — In Literature. 

A. Dante and Native Culture. 

B. Petrarch and Culture wrought with Latin. 

C. Boccaccio and Culture wrought with Greek and Latin. 

D. This steady progress towards Beauty^ a steady progress 
toward Corruption. 

in. Combination op Geeek Learning with the Romanic 

Chabacteb. 

Sudden glow of Beauty in Italy. 

Italy becomes Pagan. Three proofs of this — ^Beauty in Lite- 
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rature degenerates into elegance ; same degeneracy seen after Re- 
vival of jfiii. 

Summary of the Romanic character after its combination with 
Greek Culture. 

Representative man of this combination, Leo X. 

Main Product of this combination. — Beaviy Worship. 

TV. The Teutonic Chabactbr. 
Old famous element in this character. 
Sturdiness of Germans in Truth-Seeking. 

V. Combination of Gbeek Lbabning with the Teutonic 

Character. 

Immediate application of this Learning by German Scholars not 
to Beautifjring a Literature, but to Search for Scripture Truth. 
Great increase of earnestness. 

Main product of this combination. — Truth Worship. 
Its Representative man, Ijuther. 
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XXI. 

THE SEVIVAL 07 AST. 

I. Abouitect u be. 

1. The Florentine decrees. Arnolfo^Giotto. 

2. Brunelleschi — His Studies — Struggles — ^Triumph. 

3. Building of the Great Dome. 

4. The main recipient of this great gain in Architecture. 

n. Sculpture. 

1. The Baptistery Gates of Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

2. The mam recipient of this great gain in Sculpture. 

in. Painting. 

1. Painting of Cimabue — Giotto — ^Fra Angelico. 

2. The Brancacci Chapel — Massaccio. 

3. The main recipient of this great gain in Painting. 

IV. Michael Angelo. 

1. Preparation of Angelo to receive these great gains in Art. 
Gomparatiye Efficiency of Republics and Monarchies in Litera- 
ture, Science and Art. 

2. Angelo's Work under Lorenzo de Medici — ^the Hercules. 
8. Under Piero de MedJci — ^the Snow Statue. 

4. Under Soderini — ^the David — Cartoon of Pisa. 

6. Under Julius 11. — ^The Tomb, — ^the Moses, — ^the Sistine 
Frescoes. 

6. Summary of Angelo's "Work — Statement of his position. 

7. Origin of the Classic Spirit in works of that time. 

V. Raphael. , 

1. His period of Simplicity. 2. Of full Beauty. 3. Period of 
Angelo's Mastery over him. — ^The Isaiah — Cartoons— School of 
Athens. 4. Raphael's Representative Picture. 

VI. Decline. 

1. First step downward. Devotion to external Beauty. 

2. ^Second step downward. Devotion to "Effect." 

3. Bad Spirit of the Age. Consequences. 

Vn. Lessons. 

1. Cause of the Loss of Noble Art after Angelo and Raphael. 

2. Conditions of Noble Art in any age. 
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xxn. 

E B A S M U 8. 



1. Two main methods of Historical Study. Necessity of their 
Yinion in a study of the Reformation. 

2. Birth of Erasmus, [1495.] Early years. Mental growth, 

3. The School of Deventer. Two ways in which they shaped 
Erasmus' life. 

4. Erasmus at Paris — Spirit shown in letters written thence. — 
Quotations. 

5. Publication of "The Adages"— [1600.] Attacks by the 
Monks. That mingled veneration and scorn exemplified in Russia 
of to-day. 

6. Style of Controversy at that period. Attacks on the Monks 
in the Adages. — Quotations. 

Bold Attacks on Monarchy. 

V. Erasmus publishes — "The Peaise of Folly," [1511J Plan 
of the work. Its attacks on the dominant Church— on the School- 
men — on the Monks — on Kings — on Pope and Cardinals. 

8. Publication of Erasmus' great edition of the New Testa- 
ment, [1516] — War waged in his notes. 

9. He publishes The Colloquies, [1516.] Their purpose— 
Their drollery — Selections from the Colloquy of the " Ship- 
wreck'' — of the "Religious Rlgrimage" — of the "School Theo- 
logy'' — Notices of the Seventh, Eleventh and Twenty^first Col- 
loquies — Fury of the Monks — ^Immense sale of the work in spite 
of them 

10. Point at which Erasmus' boldness stopped — ^Erasmus 
scared. Quotations to show the waning of his courage. 

11. Estimate of Erasmus' work in its sum — ^Estimate made in 
ft saying of the Roman Church — ^Estimate in a saying of Luther. 

12. Light thrown on his character by his portrait — ^Its Resem- 
blance to Voltaire's portrait — Resemblance of Erasmus' station 
and work to the station and work of Voltaire. 

ISTOTB.— The quotations in this Leotora are made directly from original editlona of th* 
Adagea, Praiee of Folly and OoUoqoief. 
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XXIII. 
LUTHER. 



1. Lather compared in character and work with Erasmus. 

2. Lessons taught by Luther's early history. What it shows 
as to the world in general. What it shows as to Pettifoggers in 
particular. 

3. Luther's birth. Early struggles. Vision of certam great 
depths. Entrance into the Erfurt Monastery. 

4. The old story of Hercules and Eurystheus over again. Ef- 
fects of Luther's servitude to stupidity. Difference between him 
and his brother Monks. The universe grows darker. 

5. Bible studies, and studies in St. Augustine. Staupitz. The 
universe grows brighter. 

6. Luther as Professor at Wittenberg. — ^First Professorship— 
Second — Main connecting link here between Revival of Learning 
and Reformation. Luther's work outside the University. 

7. Luther sent to Rome. Spirit in which he went. Simj^e 
refutation of a statement in Audin. What Luther found at Rome. 
Julins n. Cardinals. Monks. 

8. Luther seeks refuge. Is hunted from it. The three schooling 
periods. Spirit in which he returned from Rome. [Quotations!] 

9. His new Doctorate and its power. 

10. He now takes his turn in the war against Scholasticism. Il- 
lustration of the History of Scholasticism from Modern History. 

11. Leo X. in trouble. Theory spun to help him. Men ready 
to help him. Archbishop of Mentz. The bankers Fugger. The 
Dominicans. Tetzel. 

12. Tetzel at his trade. Luther springs at him. The ninety- 
five Theses. Quotations. 

18. Leo X. aroused. Attempts to scare Luther (Prierias), — 
to browbeat him (De Vio), — to cajole him (Miltitz), — ^to convince 
hii^ (Eck), — to destroy him (Bull of excommunication). 

14. Chinese policy of the Roman Court. 

15. Luther burns the Papal Bull. A new era begun. 

NoTB.— The quotations in this and in the following Lecture, are mainly made Aram 
eopiee of Luther's sermons, printed in his own time— ft>om Luthera Werke (Dresden 1760— 
aA Tols, 4to\ from Hazlitts translation of the Tftble Talk, and Arom Hottens edition of the 
** Book of Vagabonds and Beggars.'* ^^ ^ 
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XXIV. 
LUTHEE'S aHASAOTEB, WBITinOS AHB IlTFLUEHCK 

Preliminary Summary and Oatline. 
L Chabactbb, 

1. Efforts which have been made to distort or rub out good 
mental portraits of Luther. Voltaire's theory. Dr. Leo's and Dr. 
Pusey's theory. Fine old stupid theory in vogue among sundry 
ootemporaries of Luther. Hallam's Scolding. Cantu's Sneer. Sir 
W. Hamilton's Judgment. 

2. Goodly position of our times and men for study of Luther's 
works. 

3. Examination of the most frequent charges. Of Luther's 
Impoliteness. Intolerance. Superstition. 

4. His Greatness. Proofs of his Faith. — ^Loyalty. — Keenness. 
—Sincerity. — ^Energy. — ^Rash daring. — Cool daring. 

5. His Goodness. Kindliness. His Hymn. His Portrait. 

n. Wbitings. 

1. Their number. Specifications of chief works and best edi- 
tions. 

2. Quotations from the mass to show his manner with the 
Peasantry. Specimens of his Sharp, Pithy manner. Specimens 
of his Beautiful and Large manner. 

3. The Letters — Quotations to show his Earnestness and Bold- 
ness. 

4. Ths Sermon8—(A) One fact, in regard to them, full of 
meaning. — ^Applause came from three most dissimilar and most 
significant quarters— from men of deep culture — ^men of nice cul- 
ture—men of no culture. (B) Two sources, of this power in Lu- 
ther. (C) Two main faults in Luther's Sermons. 

6. The Table Talk. (A) Authenticity. Character. (B) Quo- 
tations to show Luther's whimsies and absurdities. (C) Nobleness 
and Boldness. (D) Wit. (E) Strength. 

HI. Influence. 

1. Two main charges against it. 

2, Two theories which have given rise to these charges. (A.) 
Theory of John Adams and Guizot. (B.) Theory of Prof Fisher. 

8. ileconciliation of tliese Theories. Restatement. Blustration. 
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XXV. 

OHABLES Y. AHD PBAHCIS I. \ 



Great Secondary Struggle of the Reformation. Foreground 
and Background. Two systems of war&re interlocked. Did this 
secondary struggle help or hurt the Reformation? 

I. Chables V. 

1. The great centralization of power in him. The noted mar- 
riage in the South. The noted marriage in the North. Philip 
the Handsome. Birth of Charles, 1500. 

2. His Education. Adrian of Utrecht. Wm. of Croy. 

3. Charles as King of Spain, 1516. [Blunders. Death of Maxi- 
milian, Emperor of Germany. 

n. Fbancis I. 

1. Compared with Charles, in Experience — Power — ^Domain. 
Centralization of power in him. 

HI. The Election. 

1. The Electors. Their old policy. Policy of Leo X. First 
choice. Trederic's speech. Second choice. Charles elected, 1519. 
Francis vexed. Philosophy unsuccessful. 

IV. Heney vm. 

1. Centralization of power in him. He holds the balance of 
power between Francis and Charles. Each lays plans to gain him, 

2. Bait offered by Francis— Vanity — ^Unsuccessful. 

3. Bait offered by Charles — Interest — Successful. 

V. The Stbuggle. 

1. Diet of Worms, 1521. Charles' Edict. It falls powerless 
Secondary struggle of the Reformation period begins to act on 
the primary. Francis' first stroke at Charles. 

2. First war. Every man and thing against Francis. Pavia, 
1525. Treaty of Madrid, 1526. 

3. Second war. Every man and thing against Charles. 'The 
Woman's Peace." Cambray, 1529. 

4. Charles murders Political Liberty in Italy. Tries to mur- 
der Religious Liberty in Germany. Diet of Spires, 1529. Diet 
of Augsburg, 1530. League of ochmalkalde. 

5. Charles begins, at last, one war for Humanity — Success. 
Opposition by Francis. 

6. Third war. Montmorency CunctcUar. Truceof Nice, 1588. 

7. Charles strangles Liberty in Spain and in the Netherlands. 

8. Francis chivalric, and Charles cunning. Fourth war. Treaty 
of Crespi, 1544. 

9. Charles uses the time of Peace against German Protes- 
tantism — His plan. Death serves him. Treason serves him. 
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10. Maurice of Saxony. First Treachery — Second. 

11. Religious Peace of Passau, 1662. 

12. Vexations of Charles. Abdication-Old and new story of it. 

13. Theories of his Abdication. Theory from his portrait. 

VI. Summary op Eppects. 
1. Political Gmn. 2. Moral gain. 3. Worth of these. 
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XXVI. 
THE JESUITS 

FIRST LECTURE 
I. Attempt at Rsfobmation wirnm the Roman Chuboh. 

1. Sixteenth Century at First sight. 

2. Sixteenth Century at Normal sight. 

3. Popes at the end of the Century. 

4. Great change within the Roman Church. Look along 
the Century for signs of this. First sign— Second — ^Third- 
Fourth and greatest. 

n. Ignatius Loyola. 

1. Birth — ^Education — Change in idea of Life. — ^Lives of the 
Saints. — Spiritual Knighthood, 

2. Ignatius' ^r«^ aim and plan. Crusading spirit. 

3. Life in accordance with tnis first aim. Devotion — March on 
Jerusalem. New phase of life partly honorable — ^partly laughable. 

4. Ignatius' Second aim and plan. Reforming spirit. 
6. 'file company offers itself to Paul HI. 

in. SpiErr OF thb Jesuit Obdes. 

1. How bom — ^how strengthened — ^how finally shaped. 

IV. Organization. 

1. How shown in certain names — ^in duties — in mapping out 
the world. 

V. Teaining of the Individual Man. 

1. Spiritual training — ^^ Mcercitia Spiritualia.^^ First effects. 
.Second effects. 

2. Mental training. What is the most excellent education? 
First requirement — Second — ^Third. How would such a theory 
work among the Jesuits ? Characteristics of Jesuit Scholarship, 

VI. Operations on the Mass of Men. 

1-. Jesuit Plan of Operations — not of hasty creation, but of 
slow growth. 

2. The Four classes. 

3. Most striking feature in the whole plan. Anti-incum- 
brance system. Serpent power. 

4. Mistake, huge and hideous, springing therefrom. (A) in 
dealings with heathen. (B) in dealing with Heretics. Masters 
in the two developments of this mistake. 
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6. Father Nobili. Ricci. " Mour Vedam?^ Sure fate of 
laes. 

6. Father Liguori. Conditions of real success. 

Vn. Comparison betwebst Jsaurr and othbb Obdebs. 

1. Surface likeness. 

2. Deep difference. 
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xxvn. 

THE JESUITS. 

SECOND LECTTTRE, 

Kecapitulation of last lecture. Sketch of present lecture. 

I. Progbess towaeds Power. 

Success of Ignatius' second plan — ^in Italy — Spain — ^Portugal 
—The North. 

2. The order, having carried captive Nobles and People, 
must gain the Pope. 

3. An excellenf chance at last. Council of Trent. Papal 
danger. Attacks on Doctrine — on Discipline. 

Pope Paul III. looks about for help — why he finds none. 

6. Types of quarrels between Dominicans and Franciscans — on 
Limbo — on sundry interpretations, between Brother Dominic Soto 
and Brother Andrew Vega (shrewd comments of Father Paul 
Sarpi). 

6. Help comes to the Pope at last. The four Jesuits. Papal 
skirmishes. War by Jesuit Delia Torre. Salmeron. John Ca- 
villone. 

Y. Coming of lago Lainez — -just in time for the greatest pap si 
battle of all. 

8. Speeches of Abp. of Granata— of Abp. of Braga — of Bp, 
of Segna — all against Papal Pretensions. 

9. Lainez speaks at last. His argument. 

10. The current turned. Lainez recognized as the great Papal, 
Champion. His death. Championship inherited by his order. 

n. Jesuit Power as exercised through Teaching. 

1. Loyola's desire to grasp the youth in schools. 

2. Planting schools as Military points of attack on Protes- 
tantism — at Vienna, Cologne, Ingolstadt. 

3. These shown by maps to be capital strategic points. 

4. Jesuit schools in France and Poland, etc. 

6. Where was the centre of this educational system ? 

6. How was this Central Educational power brought to bear? 

7. What was the Jesuit mode of Instruction (A) in Univer- 
sities, (B) in High Schools, (C) among the people at large. 

8. Essential quality of Jesuit teaching. 

in. Jesuit Power as Exercised through the Conpessionai. 

1. A relic at Versailles. 

2. Louis XIV. and his greatest Churchman — ^his greatest 
Statesman — ^his greatest scholars and thinkers — his sturdy middle 
class — ^Ruin brought on all these through Versailles ConfessionaL 

3. That Confessional a Type — La Chaise and Le Tellier Re- 
presentative men. 

4. Ultimate effect of that Jesuit effort also typical. 
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xxvm. 

THE JESUITS. 

Third lecture. 

Establishment of a standard by which to test Jesuit Missionary 
efforts. Active Kations. Passive Nations. Missions in each. 
Effectiveness and Beauty of work in each. 

L Jesuit Missionaeibs in Asia. 

1. Francis Xavier — Compared with Loyola. — ^Their devotion 
to each other— Loyola masters Xavier. 

2. The two great fields open to Jesuit effort. 

3. Xavier in Lidia — Need of him — ^His procedure — Comical 
things — Sublime things — Miracles and austerities. 

4. Xavier in Japan. 

6. His attempt to penetrate China — ^Last sickness — ^Death. 
6. Work on the world begins at his death — ^Influence on the 
order. Ricci in China. Adam SchaJl — Verbiest. 

n. Jesuit Missions in Noeth America. 

1. Gov. Champlain in Canada — ^The Franciscans-— The Jesu- 
its — New proof of Xavier's influence. 

2. Jesuit efforts in Canada — New York — ^Wisconsin. 

3. Jesuit Martyrs — ^Isaac Jogues a representative. 

m. Jesuit Missions in South America. 

1. Quotations from Voltaire and Montes<]|[uieu. 

2. Short stay of Jesuits in Brazil — ^Livitation from the Bishop 
of Santiago — Jesuits go into Paraguay. 

3. Decision of the Jesuit General as to a new system of 
effort in South America. 

4. Father Torres in Paraguay — ^Previous troubles of the 
order with slave catchers — ^Expectations of soul drivers in regard 
to Torres — ^How he meets them. 

5. Fierce hate aroused against Jesuits — Cruelties towards 
their flock. 

6. Jesuits begin to sting — ^Messengers to Pope and Kin g — 
Jesuits conquer. 

7. Jesuit system of government in Paraguay — ^formation of 
villages — development of Commerce — Commercial dangers ward- 
ed off— Military force. 

8. Prevalence of Jesuit army -spirit. 

9. Amusements — Ceremonies. 

10. True worth of the Jesuit rule. 
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IV. Jesuit Missions in Eueope. 

1. Their glances toward England — ^William Allen and his 
colleges. 

2. Calls from England — Spirit of the catholic priests already 
in England. 

3. Establishment of a full Jesuit Mission for England, [1579.] 
— ^English laws made to meet it. 

4. Jesuit Courage — Sajring of St. Filippo Neri — Quotation 
from Wm. Allen's " Apology.*^ 

5. The two great Jesuit Missionaries in England — Campian 
— ^Parsons — ^Their Devotion and Skill. 

6. The Goyemment Jesuit -hunt. 

7. Recapitulation of proofs that Reform and Renewal of life 
were aroused within the Roman Church. 
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XXIX. 
THE THIBTT TEABS WAB. 

tlecapitulation. 

1. Combat of Protestantism with the old Roman OathoUo 
Spirit. 

2. Combat with the new Roman Catholic spirit. 

I. Making Rbady for War. 

1. Division of the domain of Charles V — ^Ferdinand I.— his 
position — How far the Peace of Passau had succeeded. 

2. Great gulfs — ^The great Muddle. 

3. Bitterness between Lutherans and Calvinists. Dire effects 
-—Three examples. 

4. Ferdinand's position ever more and more uncomfortable-^ 
His last struggles to balance parties — ^His death. 
6. Maximilian H. [1664]-^-character — efforts. 

6. Rudolph n. [1667.] Education — ^Two favorite Jesuit tricks 
— ^lean results. 

7. Protestant bigotry begins to yield — ^Evangelical Unions- 
Catholic League. 

8. Matthias [1612.] 

9. Ferdinand H. — ^Birth — Education — Religion — Becomes 
King of Bohemia, [1616] — Religious troubles in Bohemia — Treat- 
ment at Prague of Ferdinand's two chief pettifoggers — Count 
Thurm. 

10. Ferdinand Emperor [1619]^Firmness against the Bohem- 
ians. 

n. Thb War Begun. 

1. Bohemians depose Ferdinand, and elect Frederic of the 
Palatinate [1619.] 

2. Bohemians beaten at Prague [1620] — ^Their punishment. 

in. Danish Period. 

1. Christian of Denmark called in by Protestants — ^Wallenstein 
— ^Protestant cause again ruined — ^Treaty of Lubec [1629.] 

2. Ferdinand's great attempt against all liberty — His treat- 
ment of Bohemia — (Statement from personal observation in Bo- 
hemia.) 

IV. Swedish Period. 

1. Gustavus Adolphus — ^Tilly — Siege of Magdeburg— Battle 
of Leipzig — Gustavus masters Germany. 

2. Wallenstein recalled — Battle of Lutzen [1632] — ^Victory 
>and death of Gustavus. 

^. Ferdinand's dread of Wallenstein — ^The murder. 
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V. The Political Period. 

1. Entire change in nature of combat and spirit of combatanta 
— ^Ferdinand III. — Oxenstiem and Richelien. 

2. Wish of Sweden — Wish of France — ^How they employ 
bigotry. 

3. After-course of the war — ^Duke Bernard — ^Banner — ^Protest^ 
ant atrocities. 

4.. Treaty of Westphalia [1648.] 
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XXX. 
tHE ADMIHISTBATIOH OF BICHELIEV. 

Natural point of transition from study of the Reformation in 
Germany to Revolution in France. 

I. Statesmanship. 

1. Of some ideas in vogue — ^Riehelieu as measured by these 
ideas. 

2. Three types of statesmanship. 

n. Fbance in Distress. 

1. Death of Henry IV. [1610]— First phase of national feel- 
ing — Second phase. 

2. Clutch by the nobles at power — ^D'Epemon — ^Action of 
Paris Parliament. 

3. Regency of Marie de Medici — ^The Concinis — ^Troubles 
from great nobles — ^Their last threat. 

4. States General finally called [1614] — Complaints of Nobles 
*— Clergy-«-People — ^France as pictured in Miron's speech— Ses- 
sions stopped ridiculously. 

5. What had been given to France — ^Remembrances of young 
Richelieu's speech — Nobles defiant again. 

6. Richelieu given control of the kingdom — ^His dealings 
with the rebellion. 

V. Catastrophe which throws him out of power — Matters 
grow worse — Nobles — ^Protestants — ^Richelieu recalled. 

8. Quotation from Richelieu's Testament, to show picture of 
France at this period — ^Three great objects of Richelieu's polioy, 

m. RlOHELIEir AND THE HuGUENOTS. 

1. Position of Huguenots in La Rochelle — Skill of Riche- 
lieu's negociation — ^Boldness of his attack — He builds the dyke— 
Forms a new navy — ^Reforms the army — Outwits traitors—Sub- 
dues the King and Court. 

2. Desperation of the Huguenots — ^Richelieu's greatness after 
victory, 

TV. RlCHBLnEU.AND THE GsEAT NOBLBS. 

1. HSs point of attack— First lesson to the Grandees — Second 
lesson — ^Was Richelieu cruel? 

2. Hatred — ^New lessons to nobles — ^Lesson to the Parlia* 
ment of Paris. 

3. Richelieu calls in the »[d of the people— Assembly of nota^ 
bles — ^Reforms. 
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V. RlCHELlKU AND AuSTBIA. 

1. Striking peonliariiy of Riobelieu's Enropeai^ alliances. 

2. Sis relations witli German Protestants — ^Father Joseph's 
work. 

8. The master stroke. 

VI. SUMMAJEKT OF RiCHBLIBU'S WOBK. 

1. On the political progress of Franoe. 

2. On the general progress of Europe 
8. On the internal prosperity of France. 

4. Light thrown on his lile at his hour of death. 
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XXXI. 
THE ADimnSTRATIOir OF KAZ&IUH. 

I. Kingship. 

1. Search for it — Nominal kings — real kings. 

2. Richelieu's death [1642] — His grasp on France not relaxed 
— ^Death of Louis XIII. [1643] — His grasp on France relaxed at 
once. 

3. Will of the dead Louis broken by his friends — ^Wish of the 
dead Richelieu obeyed by his enemies — ^Reason of this. 

n. Mazabin. 

1. His schooling — Character — Mazarin compared with Riche- 
lieu. 

2. Glance at military history of his administration. 

in. Febmbnt. 

fc 1. Civil history [1641-48] —Mazarin's preliminary smoothness 
— ^He carries out Richelieu's system — Ferment among the nobles. 

2. Great fault of statesmen in that age — ^D'Emeri — ^Ferment 
among the people. 

3. Parliament of Paris — Character — Career — ^Resistance to 
D'Emeri. 

4. Mazarin resolves to humble the Parliament — ^The Paulette 
— Parliament humbleb Mazarin — ^Ferment in Parliament, 

5. Cardinal De Retz — Character — Schemes. 

IV. Explosion. 

1. Te Deum for the Victory of Lens. Seizure of Broussel. 
Hubbub. De Retz at work. Mazarin forced to yield. Treaty 
ofSt. Germain [1648]. 

V. The Fbonde. 

1. Mazarin's new move. De Retz's new rebellion. Siege of 
Paris. Broad farce. The new nickname. 

2. De Retz and the nobles go too far. Parliament, frighten- 
ed, treats with Mazarin [Rueil, 1649]. 

3. The rebellion degenerates. New motives. Beaufort's 
skill in teasing Mazarin. 

4. Great confusion. Mazarin alone persistent. 
6. Mazarin returns from exile. His triumph. 
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VI. Absolutism built at Last. 

1. Last strangle of Parliament. Mazarin teaches yoong Lonis 
XIV. to crush It. 

2. First need of France at that time. Fate of uneamest 
nations. Comparison of French Fronde with English Revolution. 

3. Mazarines policy after his victory. 

4. Summary of effects wrought out by Richelieu and Mazarin. 
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XXXII. 
LOUIS XIY. 

FIRST LECTURE. 



I. Effect of the Fbondb on Louis' Chabacteb. 

1. Death of Mazarin [1661]. His two legacies to Louis. 
Louis rules alone. 

n. Febthjty of that Timb in Gbeat Mbn. 

1. Colbert and Finance. 

" " Agriculture. 

" " Manufactures. 

« « the Navy. 

« " Fine Arts. 

2. Louvois and War. 

8. Vauban and Military Engineering. 

4. Seguier and legislation. 

5. De Lionne, D'Avaux, and Bonrepaux in Diplomacy. 

6. Koted Generals. Poets. Prose writers. Philosophers. 
Historians. Pulpit Orators. Painters. Sculptors. Architects. 
Men of Erudition. 

7. Cause of this blaze of genius and talent. 

8. Comparative fertility of republics and monarchies in great 
men. 

HI. MrLTTABT Affaibs. 

1. War with Spain in Flanders [1667-68.] Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. 

2. War with Holland [1672-78]. ;Crossing the Rhine. 
Triumphal arches. Medals — (2 illustrations from ^^Les Med- 
aittea de JOauis U Orand.^^) Humbug deified. Peace of Nym- 
wegen. 
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XXXIII. 
LOUIS XIV. 

SECOND lECTTmS. 



L Absolutism in its Fibst Phase.. 

1. The child's copy-book at St. Petersborgh. Light stream- 
ing from it over French history. 

2. Things admirable in Loais' early character. 

n. Absolutism ik its Second Phase. 

1. Destruction of all local powers. 
*2. Quotations from Louis' memoirs to show his theory. His- 
torical sketch to show his practice. 

in. "Grandexte" in France. 

1. New worship. Palace building. Flunkeyism. High 
heels and periwigs. 

2. Death of Colbert. Revocation of the Edict of Nantz. 

3. Proselytism — by discrimination — ^by bribes — by punish- 
ments. Effects. 

IV. "Glory" in Europe. 

1. Louis' attempt to browbeat Eurc^e. Bombardment of 
Genoa. Return of English captives to the Algerines. Insalt to 
the Pope. "Chambers of Reunion." 

2. Louis' attempts to bribe Europe. 

8. William of Orange and the League of Augsburg [1686.] 

4. Revolution in England [1688.] 

6. War of League of Augsburg [1689.] Burning of the 
Palatinate. Treaty of Ryswick [1697.] 

V. "Grandeur" and "Glory'' to be Paid for. 

1. Vauban's picture of French wretchedness. 

2. Progress of tyi*anny. 

8. " Glory " gives a last bright flicker. 

4. War of Spanish Succession [1702]. Peace of Utrecht 
[1718]. 

5. Last days of Louis. His death [1715]. 

* HemolreB de Lonie XIV pour rinstrnoUon da DaapMn, avee nne ^ude, des notes 
•te., par DreysB, (2 vols., Paris, i860.) 
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XXXIV. 
TKE SEOEirOT ASD lOVIS XT. 

I. The Regent [1715-23.] 

1. His character; Louis XlVth's Will broken. Bifficolties. 

2. Alberoni and his plots. 

8. Da Bois and his counterplots. 

4. The Debt; Law's scheme. 

5. How John Law affected the National character. 

6. The Plague at Marseilles. The Orgies at Paris. 

7. Belzunce and DuBois rivals. The Cardinal's hat. The 
Statue. , 

n. Louis XV. [1723-74.] 

1. Duke of Bourbon's ministry [1723-26.] 

2. Of "Smart" policy in general and Bourbon's policy in 
particular. 

3. Cardinal Fleury's ministry [1726-43.] 

4. Peace policy. Sir Robert W alpole. 

5. Jansenists and Jesuits. 

6. The Bull XJnigenitus; the Miracles at St. Medard. 

7. Mad. de Chateauroux; Playing at Soldiers; A fright. 

8. Mad. de Pompadour. War. Debauchery. Expenditure. 

9. Mad. Du Barri. France shameless and hopeless. 

ni. Philosophy and Jesuitism. 

1. Choiseul and the Riilosophers versus Du Barri and the 
Jesuits. 

2. Piety of Louis XV, Du Barri triumphant. 
8. •Find policy of Louis. His death. 

4. Condition of the French nation. 
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XXXV. 
FBEHCH IHBTITUTIOHS BEFOBE THE BE70IVIZ0H. 



I. Thk Old Teiplb Body op Wbokg. 

I 

1. Old selfish Laws — ^fostering Inequality. f 

2. Old selfish Habits — ^fostering Confiision. | 

3. Old selfish Men — ^fostering Oppression. ' 

n. The Chubch. i 

1. Ine<]^aality in Dioceses — ^in Revenues. 

2. Enginery for the repression of new thought. 

3. Spread of Interior Corruption (Quotation from Dulaure«) 

m. Thb State. 

1. Monarchy (Villeroy's speech ; ZeUres de Cachet^ etc.) 

2. Nobility. Exemptions. Privileges. Spirit. 

3. Parliament (as fully developed.) 

4. The States General. « 
6. General Administration of Government. 

6. Administration of Military affairs. 

7. " Justice (Absurdities, Cruelties.) 

8. " Finance (Loss of Credit, "Protection,**) 

rV. The People. 

1. Hatred created in the richer class by inequality. 

2. Misery created in the poorer class by oppression. 

3. False ideas of labor. 

4. Oppressions. Feudal — ^Monarchical — ^Ecclopiastical. 

5. French Peasantry as described by Arthur Young (Quo- 
tations.) 

6. French Peasantry as Caricatured^by Gillray (niustrations.) 

7. The secret of oppression in old French Institutions* 
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XXXVI. 

FBENCH FHILOSOFHEBS — THEIR ATTACK OS 
nrSTTTUTIONS. 

1. Mignet's remark on the transition from the Classic Lit- 
erature of Louis XlVth's time to the Fhilosophic literature of 
Louis XVth's time. 

2. Supplementaiy researches and statement by Buckle. 

I. VOLTAIEB [1694 — 1T78. 

1. Early education. First writings. Verses on death of 
Louis XIv — Firat imprisonment. Exile to England [1726- 
29,] (Henriade and Charles XII.)— His Return and the JPhilo- 
Bophical Letters. Life at Cirey. Stay with Frederic the Great. 
Life at Femey (La Pucelle, Essai sur les Moeurs. The Galas 
affair, Soa.) 

2. General Statement in regard to Voltaire's life and influ- 
ence. His Prophecies. 

n. Montesquieu. [1689-1765.] 

First Period. (The Persian letters.) 

Second Period. Visit to England. (Greatness and Decline 
of the Romans. Spirit of the Laws.) 

HI. RoussKAu [1712-78.] . 

1. Early life and pursuits. " Prize MsayP " NbuveUe Sel- 
ofM," " Contrat .JSocicU,^^ ^^Mnile^^ and " Creed of a Savoyard 
VicarP Persecutions. " The Confessions.'^^ 

IV. Thb Phi]:<osophic Queens and Coubts. 

1. Transfer of influence from the court at Versailles to 
certain courts in Paris parlors. 

2. Causes and consequences of this. 

8. Mesdamesde Ten9in — Geoffrin— Du Deffand— L'Espinasse 
and others. 

V. The Enoyclopbdists and Matebialists. 

Diderot"— D'Alembert—Helvetius — Condorcet — Holbach — 
Raynal and others. 

VL The Attack. 

1. On the Church [up to 1760— J?ttcWeJ 

2. On the State [after 1750 " J 

3. General effect. 

\* FrMUy to he divided itUo tWQ LeOwree, 
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XXXVII. 
LOUIS XVL 

1. The New King and Qusek. 
1. Their characters as yarionsly sketched, and as they were, 
n. Maubkpas (Prime Minister). 

1. His character; nickname from Mirabeaa. 

2. His policy — ^governmental and personal. 

HI. TuBGOT (Controller General of Finance.) 

1. His early Life. 

2. Aim as public man. 

3. System of National Politicai Education. 

4. Reforms. 

5. The Opposing Clamors. 

6. "Protection.'^ . 

7. McUeaherbes attempts to aid Ivrgot andfaUs. 

8. Torgol's dismissal. 

IV. Reaction. 
Turgot's work undone. Clugny, Amelot and Taboureau, 

V. Action again. — Neckeb [1776-81]. 
1. Attempts at Financial Reform. Failure. DismiflsaL 
VI. Calonne [1788-87]. 

1. His Gorgeous new System in Finance. 

2. Brilliancy of Calonne s Financial Pyrotechny. 
8. Assembly of the Notables. 

Vn. Bbiennb. 

1. Dealings with the Notables. 

2. With Parliament. 

3. His dismissal (with fiill pockets). 

Vlil. "Encore pu Neckemsme tout pub." 
1. Necker calls the States General. 

IX. Steeam OP New Thought through this Age. 

1. The Main Stream. 

2. Three tributaries from the American Republic. 
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3. Tributaries from Voltaire at Paris, and from Rousseau's grave 

4. " " Neeker's Compte Hendu. 
6. " " Clubs—Figaro — Necklace. 

6. " " Jansenism. 

7. " " Science and Quackery. 

X. Unitbd Stream of Thought and Actqon. 

1. States General and Struggle on Preliminaries. 

2. The Meeting [May 6th, 1789]. 

3. 1614 and 1789. 
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